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NOTES. 

Professor Rehmke's Lehrbuch der Psychologic. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Review : 

The review of my Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologie in the July 
number of your valuable magazine, which has just come to my notice, calls 
for a few words of comment on some points on which the reviewer has not 
done me justice, while he has treated others with great skill. 

He is mistaken when he says (p. 417) that " the general aim of the book 
is to show that the traditional views of the mind can, with the aid of Kan- 
tian and Berkeleyan metaphysic, be made reasonable and harmonious." It 
is not a traditional, but, on the contrary, an entirely new view of the soul 
which is developed by me, and that, too, out of the facts of mental life alone, 
without any " metaphysical " suppositions or expedients ; I have not bor- 
rowed either from Kant or from Berkeley, and the difference between my 
view of mentality and that of Kant and Berkeley must at once be evident to 
any one who does not stop at the similarity in the sound of certain'words, 
but consults my detailed discussions in §§ 10 and 11, and 14-17. I lay par- 
ticular stress upon this essentially new view of the soul, because, as I have 
tried to prove in the second and third parts, I expect from it the most 
important advantage for a clear understanding of mentality. The same 
importance attaches to the fact that the soul is conscious of itself as the same 
identical concrete at successive moments. The reviewer remarks (p. 415) 
that I had not anywhere entered into an explanation of this conscious- 
ness of identity. I would refer, in this respect, to my § 41, then to § 43, 
especially to page 470, also to § 45, and other places, where this consciousness 
of identity is explained — and clearly enough, I should say — by the " sub- 
ject-factor," or " subject-element," which is identical in all successive mo- 
ments. Unfortunately, the reviewer continually mistakes this subject-factor 
for the ' Ego,' of which it constitutes but one element. 

Above all, however, after having thoroughly considered, from every side, 
consciousness as the real conception of the essence of mind, I was hardly 
prepared for the reproach that I am " not clear about what he means [I 
mean] by consciousness " (p. 415). The reviewer continues: "He makes 
a distinction between attentive consciousness and inattentive consciousness, 
and speaks somewhere of the focus (Blickpunkf) of consciousness." To 
this I observe that I do not speak anywhere of attentive consciousness and 
inattentive consciousness, but I do speak (p. 524) of voluntary and involun- 
tary observing, and I think that there is not the slightest difficulty in recon- 
ciling both of these, indubitable facts as they are, with the conception of 
mentality as consciousness (§ 10 and others). It is true that I speak of the 
focus of consciousness, but I was astonished at the reviewer's adding : 
" Surely we should be told in what sense we are conscious of something not 
in the focus of consciousness." Surely, indeed ; and therefore I tell it — 
but the reviewer has overlooked it — and I tell it in the very places (pp. 60 
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ff., 283, and others) where I give the finishing stroke to that disastrous 
stultifier of our psychology, the ' unconscious consciousness.' 

The reviewer remarks further (p. 417) that when I say, "Freedom is 
asserted only of the concrete " and in proof of it appeal to the facts, " this 
appeal to facts is stripped of its whole meaning," because soon afterwards 
I attribute this freedom to the soul only, not to the material thing. Here 
also the reviewer does not see clearly ; for the first sentence, "Freedom is 
asserted only of the concrete," can certainly not mean that freedom must 
be asserted of every concrete as such, but only that, if it is asserted at all, 
it can only be asserted of a concrete ; then, " four pages later," follows my 
new assertion, which is entirely derived from the facts, that "this freedom 
cannot be attributed to every concrete, but only to the concrete conscious- 
ness, not to material things," an assertion which, in my opinion, is at that 
very place explicitly and sufficiently made good. 

In conclusion, I cannot help regretting that my discussion of the willing 
consciousness could have been so thoroughly misunderstood by the reviewer 
(p. 41 7). The " harmony " that he is unable to find between my assertion 
that " the individual " (i.e., the concrete mental individual) " is free, that is, 
determined only by himself," and the other truth that " the will " (or better, 
the willing concrete consciousness) " is determined by the cognitive con- 
sciousness, and this is determined by the brain-state," — this harmony, 
it seems to me, is self-evident, since the freedom of the willing soul, as 
stated by me with especial emphasis, consists only in the soul's having 
its own cognitive consciousness as the immediate, and therefore (in time) 
nearest condition of its willing. This, of course, does not in any way 
exclude the previous determination of the contents of this cognitive con- 
sciousness by the brain-state, a fact on which I lay particular stress as a 
self-evident proposition ; and if the reviewer is unable to harmonize my 
assertions, he cannot have read, with due care, my discussion on the freedom 
of the willing soul, which, it seems to me, ought not to be difficult to grasp ; 
and the same reason will have to be assigned for his declaring my theory 
of freedom and compulsion of consciousness to be " substantially the same 
as that which Immanuel Kant proposed a century ago." I fail to see any 
similarity, much less a sameness, between my view and that of Kant. 

GREIFSWAI.D, January 2, 1897. JOHANNES REHMKE. 

Reply. 

In reply to Professor Rehmke's objections to my review of his Lehrbuch, 
I beg to offer a few words of explanation regarding the more important 
points, regretting that the reasonable limits of a communication of this sort 
will not allow me to reply to all of them. 

After my exposition of his conception of the subject-factor on page 413, 
I thought it would be sufficiently clear that I did not confuse the subject- 
factor with the Ego, and I felt at liberty on page 415 to use the simple 
word " subject " for both, trusting that the context would clearly show 
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which was meant. I regret, however, that I should have overlooked the 
passage on page 470 of the Lehrbuch, where, as Professor Rehmke says, 
his aim to prove the identity of the subject-factor in successive states is 
thoroughly clear. 

This identity, he says, is proved by the consciousness of temporal 
succession. Unless there were a subject-factor identical in successive 
states of consciousness, we could not experience temporal succession. 
As Professor Rehmke's intention is to keep closely to the facts, he will 
pardon an appeal to the facts in this case. Any mind that can observe 
two things at once can compare a present and a past — a sensation and 
a memory. Whatever be the analysis of memory, it is clear that its 
distinguishing elements are present, not past. There may be an original 
somewhere in the past, but the memory is present. We have, therefore, 
in the comparison of a memory with a present perception, all the needed 
elements for the consciousness of time. 

As Professor Rehmke claims to have explained the meaning and functions 
of the subject-factor, I will attempt to make the ground of my criticism 1 
clearer. His position, as I understand it, is that, whereas the identity of a 
concrete thing — material thing — is merely the result of a principle under 
which its attributes may be subsumed, the identity of an individual mind is 
further guaranteed by the sameness of the subject-factor throughout its 
existence. Yet this identical factor is not continuous. Now the soul- 
substance of the older philosophy had this advantage, that, because of its 
continuity in time, the manner of its identity was clear, and it accounted for 
not merely the identity of the individual, but his distinction from others. 
This we may also expect from the " subject-factor." Otherwise Peter 
might remember to-day as his own experience what Paul perceived yester- 
day. But Professor Rehmke's subject-factor cannot do this, and he distin- 
guishes different individuals by particular differences in their series of states 
of consciousness. Now if such differences can distinguish individuals, why 
may they not also identify them? In distinguishing other persons and 
other things from myself by principles which determine their individuality, 
I must certainly identify myself and my own experiences. The subject- 
factor plays, therefore, a useless part. The identity of concrete mental 
individuals is reduced to the level of that of material things, and means 
simply that the events in the mental life of an individual follow each other 
according to some principle. 

Professor Rehmke claims, also, that he has explained in what sense we 
are conscious of something not in the focus of consciousness, and that by 
this explanation he has given the finishing stroke to the doctrine of uncon- 
scious consciousness. Here let me say that I do not understand his asser- 
tion that he nowhere makes a distinction between attentive and inattentive 
consciousness ; for, on page 60 of the Lehrbuch, he gives, in a formal defini- 
tion, as a third meaning of "unconscious" (unbewusstes), "das, was 

1 Vol. v, p. 415 of the Review. 
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zwar Besitz eines bestimmten Bewusstseins, aber doch nicht des aufmerk- 
enden Bewusstseins ist " ; and he refers constantly to this definition in 
other places. On page 283 he attempts to prove that memory and associa- 
tion arise only at the instance of a fresh and immediate perception ; but the 
farther this new perception is from the focus of consciousness at the time, 
the more difficult is its identification — becoming in some cases impossible. 
Professor Rehmke believes, however, that the number of cases in which 
this new perception is discovered and identified justifies us in assuming that 
the failure to discover it in all cases is due only to defects (Luckenhaftig- 
keif) in our power of forming representative images (Vorstellen). This 
explanation of the relation of consciousness near to and remote from the 
focus of consciousness leaves out just the point that should be made clear. 
If, as he admits, the elements of our conscious life are so loosely joined 
that the association of some elements with the main body may be beyond 
our power, then how does the subject-factor of those elements know itself 
as identical with that of the mental individual? If I see something but do not 
know it (p. 61), and if afterwards I cannot, even upon being reminded, 
recall that I saw it, which frequently happens, then the seeing is not, 
strictly speaking, my seeing either at the time of its occurrence or after- 
wards. That there is a subject-factor common to the seeing and to me, is 
a gratuitous assumption. Now I am not here contending for the doctrine 
of unconscious (or subliminal) consciousness, though I believe that its 
logical claims are considerable. My point is — the point that should be 
clear from my review — that Professor Rehmke's subject-factor will not 
give the finishing stroke to unconscious consciousness, until he has shown 
more clearly by what right he identifies the subject-factor of such states 
as those just mentioned with that of the mental individual. Until he does 
this, such states do not differ from those postulated by the doctrine of sub- 
liminal consciousness. 1 

If I failed to do justice to the Lehrbuch, it was chiefly, I think, in forget- 
ting to mention the admirable, though laborious, clearness with which its 
doctrines are set forth. It is this clearness which, in refusing to obscure 

1 Since writing the above I have read Wundt's paper, " Uber naiven und kriti- 
schen Realismus " in vol. xii of the Philosophische Studien. In this paper Wundt 
criticizes in detail the views of Rehmke and others of the ' immanental ' school. 
Professor Rehmke will find that the same objections are in substance there raised 
against his position that I have urged. The author claims that Professor Rehmke 
and his school present as naive experience what is really the result of reflection. I 
described Professor Rehmke's view of the mind as the traditional view (i.e., that of 
common-sense and natural science) supplemented by Kantian and Berkeleyan 
metaphysics. Nor is it purely accidental that, in this paper, the " new " and osten- 
sibly non-metaphysical view of the mind taken by Professor Rehmke, is identified 
with the metaphysics of our old friend Bishop Berkeley. An All-Being Mind, 
immanent in all individual minds as the ground of their being and of the reality 
of the world (§ 19), is exactly the Weltanschauung published in the Principles 
of Human Knowledge nearly two centuries ago. 
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the issue in the case of doubtful points, makes the book a tempting object 
of criticism; and I regret that I must leave Professor Rehmke's other 
objections unanswered. Warner Fite. 

Williams College, January 16, 1897. 

THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association 
was held in Boston on December 29 and 30, 1896. Of the two sessions 
devoted to the reading of papers, one was occupied with psychological, 
and the other with philosophical contributions. The psychological papers 
were as follows : The Physiology of Sensation, by Dr. E. A. Singer ; 
Intensity of Sensation, \>y Mr. James E. Lough; The '■Vexirfehler' 1 and 
the Reduction of the Tactual Double Point Threshold by Practice, by 
Dr. G. A. Tawney ; Comparison of the Times of Simple Reactions ana 
of Free Arm Movements in Different Classes of Persons, by Mr. Albert 
L. Lewis ; Researches in progress in the Psychological Laboratory of 
Columbia University, by Professor J. McKeen Cattell ; The Organization 
of Practical Work in Psychology, by Professor Lightner Witmer ; Psycho- 
physical Measurements of Normal School and Kindergarten Pupils, by 
Miss Mary P. Harmon ; Personal Experiences under Ether, by Professor 
Wesley Mills. At the philosophical session the following papers were 
read : Philosophy in the American Colleges, by Professor A. C. Arm- 
strong, Jr. ; Tests of Current Theory touching Mind and Body, by 
Professor Dickinson S. Miller ; The Theories of Parallelism and Inter- 
action of Mind and Body, by Dr. C. A. Strong ; Is the Transcendental 
Ego an Unmeaning Conception? by Professor J. E. Creighton ; The Rela- 
tion of Pessimism to Ultimate Philosophy, by Mr. F. C. S. Schiller ; The 
Standpoint and Method of Ethics, by Professor James Seth ; A General- 
ization of Immediate Inferences, by Professor J. G. Hibben ; The Negative 
in Logic, by Professor A. T. Ormond. The Presidential Address was de- 
livered at the last session by Professor George S. Fullerton, his subject 
being The ' Knower ' in Psychology. The Psychological Association 
attended a general discussion before the American Society of Naturalists on 
The Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics, in which Professors C. S. 
Minot, J. M. Macfarlane, E. D. Cope, and William James took part. This 
discussion, and the impromptu conversation which followed the papers on 
the relations of Mind and Body, were probably the most interesting and 
important conferences of the meeting. Time did not permit of general 
discussion of the other topics presented. At a luncheon given on the 
second day by the President and Fellows of Harvard, Professor William 
James delivered a eulogy of the late Professor Agassiz, whose professorial 
jubilee fell on that da)', and President Eliot followed with an appreciation 
of his work as a scientific teacher. The new president of the Association 
is Professor J. Mark Baldwin. 



